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Political Allegory at the Court of Charles the Bold: Pageantry, 
an Enigmatic Portrait, and the Limits of Interpretation 

Wolfgang Bruckle, University of Zurich 


For a long time, research on the entries of kings 
and dukes into their cities was dominated by 
an exegesis of rulership iconography and by the 
observation that such rituals served to glorify 
and to appease the visiting sovereign. However, 
recent studies have made it clear that citizens' acts 
of subordination must not be overstated. Gordon 
Kipling's interpretation of Philip the Goods 1440 
entry into Ghent, for instance, was based on the 
assumption that such ceremonies were modelled 
on the Advent of Christ, and he attempted to find 
this pattern in every single ritual gesture and dec¬ 
orative contribution to the event. Bart Ramakers 
in turn argued that many of Kipling's interpreta¬ 
tions relied too heavily on the assumption that all 
the pageants followed a single narrative scheme; 
that in 1440 ideas were gathered from many dif¬ 
ferent traditions; and that in the eyes of most 
participants, perhaps including the duke's own 
entourage, power relations were not necessarily 
at the forefront of the event. It must be allowed 
that many of his observations are as compelling 
as Kipling’s are unduly forced. However, Ram¬ 
akers risks throwing the baby out with the bath 
water when he claims that the aim of the event 
was ‘to pay homage and provide entertainment 
and spectacle rather than to convey a message'. 1 

1. See G. Kipling, Enter the King. Theatre , Liturgy, and Ritual 
in the Medieval Civic Triumph (Oxford, 1998), 53 fF., and 
B. Ramakers, ‘Multifaceted and Ambiguous. The Tableaux 
Vivants in the Bruges Entry of 1440’, in The Mediation of 
Symbol in late Medieval and Early Modern Times. Medien 
der Symbolik in Spdtmittelalter und Eruher Neuzeit , eds. 
R. Suntrup et al. (Frankfurt, 2005), 163-94; my citations 
are from 165 and 173. J. C. Smith, ‘“Venit obis pacificus 


It is arguable that these two goals can be played 
off against each other. In Ramakers’s impressively 
polyfocal reassessment, the city’s wish to recon¬ 
cile the duke tends to be obliterated by references 
to traditional religious processions, competition 
between groups trying to outdo each other in 
effort and creativity, and intermingling voices that 
made it impossible to detect a coherent argument. 
We must recall, however, that vague comparisons 
and casually added value, as it were, were part of 
how meaning was provided in the Middle Ages. 
Ramakers points out that several pageants seem to 
have been reused for the 1440 event. But recycling 
them did not exclude a referential shift. What is 
more, the very fact that citizens were familiar with 
some of the pageants from their annual religious 
feasts may have helped to enhance the aura of the 
duke's entry. The processional route made it clear 
that the duke was a privileged addressee, and that 
the rest of the audience were considered bystand¬ 
ers. It is likely that this was also the effect of some 
pageants that concealed political meaning, at most 
intended and hence implicit' in Ramakers's terms, 
in designs that completely lacked written explana¬ 
tions. Though in other cases accompanying texts 
were written in Latin, and consequently may have 
been inscrutable for some of the beholders, this 

Dominus”. Philip the Good’s Triumphal Entry into Ghent 
in 1458’, in All the worlds a stage..!. Art and Pageantry 
in the Renaissance and Baroque , eds. B. Wisch and S. S. 
Munshower, 2 vols (Pennsylvania, 1990), vol. 1, 258-90, 
265, earlier stressed that programmatic coherence cannot 
be found in the Bruges entry despite its evident political 
overtones. 
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problem would certainly have been offset to some 
extent by the peoples familiarity with the icono¬ 
graphy Shop talk during preparations is also likely 
to have informed general insight. If it failed to do 
so, the impact may actually have been greater, as 
people may thus have felt excluded from a layer of 
meaning reserved for the more privileged behold¬ 
ers. The same considerations also hold true for 
kindred events. In 1468, Margaret of York was 
welcomed in Bruges. According to one member of 
her cortege, some pageants on their route wear so 
obscure, that I fere me to writ or speke of them 5 . 2 
Obviously, it did not follow that he considered 
them nothing to write home about, and when it 
came to describing Margarets rooms in the palace, 
he even left a blank in his account where a detail 
had escaped his attention, apparently with the 
intention of ultimately filling the gap. I will return 
to this problem in due course. 

It must not pass unmentioned that Kiplings 
and Ramakers's interpretations are not completely 
at odds. Ramakers does not deny that the prophet 
characters addressing Philip the Good in Ghent 
suggest the dukes identification with Christ. John 
the Baptist welcomed him outside the city gates to 
guide him into the town, and c Haec est dies quam 
fecit Dominus, exultemus et laetemur in ea was 
repeated three times during pageants within the 
city walls. This typologically conceived identifica¬ 
tion, then a commonplace in political theory, cer- 

2. Anon., Account of the Ceremonial of the Marriage of 
the Princess Margaret, Sister of King Edward the Fourth, 
to Charles, Duke of Burgundy, in 1468’, ed. Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, in Archaeologia. Miscellaneous Tracts Relating 
to Antiquity , 31 (1846), 326-38, 328. For the gap in the 
manuscript, to which I refer in the following, see ibid., 
333. 

3. Kipling (1998), 55 f. The quote is from Ps 118:24. On the 
development of the medieval concept of the vicarius Dei, 
see E. Kantorowicz, ‘Deus Per Naturam, Deus Per Gra- 
tiam. A Note on Mediaeval Political Theology, in The 
Harvard Theological Review , 45 (1952), 253-77, esp. 257 
£, and S. Schaede, Stellvertretung. Begriffsgeschichtliche 
Studien zur Soteriologie (Tubingen, 2004), 40 If. 


tainly did not make the duke a substitution of the 
Lord, but only his representative on earth. Hence, 
it is unnecessary to accept Kipling's far-fetched 
view that Christ's absence from the iconography 
of certain tableaux in Bruges helped Philip the 
Good feel personally referred to as the Redeemer. 
Yet it is true that directly addressing the duke, as 
the prophets were understood to do, prepared the 
ground for a typological reading of the mysteres 
that were to follow on the route. 3 The same argu¬ 
ment was used in Ghent when, in 1458, Philip the 
Good had to be appeased after the city's rebellion 
against his rule. It was also reiterated in Bruges at 
the occasion of Charles the Bold's third marriage 
in 1468, and in Dijon in the context of his 1474 
entry, where several prophets hailed the arriving 
duke outside the city gate, while inside the town 
Jeremiah was shown offering the sword to a lion 
and uttering: Accipe sanctum gladium munus a 
Deo in quo dejicies adversario populi mei.' 4 On 
any of these occasions, the dukes were hailed as 
their Lords vicars. Ramakers has it that rather 
than contributing to Philip the Good's glory, some 
Bruges pageants may even have entailed warnings 
to him when he entered the town in 1440. To be 
sure, any medieval evocation of the ruler as a vicar 
of God left room for admonitory overtones. For 
some philosophers, the ruler was understood as 
a vicar of God only to the extent that he actually 
accomplished a similarity with him through his 

4. 2. Macc 15:16 (‘Take this holy sword, a gift from God, 
with the which thou shalt wound the adversaries’). On 
the 1458 entry, see E. Dhanens, ‘De Blijde Inkomst van 
Filips de Goede in 1458 en de plastische Kunsten te 
Gent’, in Academiae Analecta . Klasse der schone Kunsten , 
48 (1987), No. 2, 53-89, esp. 71; Smith (1990), esp. 261 
f.; P. Arnade, Realms of Ritual Burgundian Ceremony 
and Civic Life in Late Medieval Ghent (Ithaca and Lon¬ 
don, 1996), 135 IF. For Dijon, see H. Chabeuf, ‘Entree de 
Charles le Temeraire et les funerailles de Philippe le Bon’, 
in Memoires de la societe bourguignonne de Geographie 
et d’histoire, 18 (1902), 79-349, esp. 259 and 263 £, and 
P. Quarre, ‘La “joyeuse entree” de Charles le Temeraire a 
Dijon en 1474’, in Academie royale de Belgique. Bulletin de 
la Classe des Beaux-arts , 51 (1969), 326-40, 334 and 337. 
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own virtuous acts. However, it is questionable that 
in the context of the ceremony in question, such 
considerations were predominant. Anyway, other 
medieval authors insisted that the rulers author¬ 
ity was not essentially affected by his actual per¬ 
formance of virtue. As for the Dijon entry, there 
is even a genealogical reinforcement of ducal 
power hidden in the prophet iconography, pro¬ 
vided that Susie Nash is right - and I think she 
is - in considering the Jeremiah sculpture of the 
fountain in the local monastery of the Carthusians 
as a disguised image of Philip the Bold, the great¬ 
grandfather of Charles. 5 It appears that the idea of 
God imbuing the sovereign with authority is also 
mirrored in a picture on parchment that, though 
evidently posterior to the event, was associated by 
Jeffrey Chipps Smith with Philip the Goods entry 
into Ghent from 1458. Its elements have been dis¬ 
cussed several times but I hope to show that eve¬ 
rything has not been said yet about its relevance 
for our understanding of late medieval iconogra¬ 
phy of power. 6 My introductory passages on the 
hermeneutics of late medieval visual communica¬ 
tion are meant to offer a backdrop to the following 
discussion of the parchments meaning. 

On four levels an emblematic composition 
confronts the beholder with what seems, at first 
glance, to be a representation of justice (Plate 16). 
This can be gathered from the upperhalf, which 
combines an enthroned and crowned figure in a 
red garment lined with ermine along with the cru- 

5. See Ramakers (2005), 180; A. Vanderjagt, Qui sa vertu 
anoblist. The Concepts of noblesse' and chose publique ’ in 
Burgundian Political Thought (Groningen, 1981), 47, where 
Christine de Pisans Livre du corps de policie from 1407, 
which the Burgundian dukes were familiar with, is evoked 
as an example of this intellectual tendency; S. Nash, ‘Claus 
Sluter’s “Well of Moses” for the Chartreuse de Champmol 
reconsidered. Part Ilf, in Burlington Magazine , 150 (2008), 
724-41, 739 f. (Nash interprets the lion as an allusion to 
the arms of Flanders. I would argue, though, that the Dijon 
arrangement was probably meant as an image of the con¬ 
quering duke rather than a heraldic emblem.) 

6. Shortly before this paper went to press, W. Paravicini 
published the fruit of a long engagement with the same 


cified Redeemer. Both are protected under a blue 
canopy. Blood shed from his wounds bathes her 
head. Two scrolls flanking the body of Christ give 
a quote from Solomons book of wisdom, in which 
judges on earth are prompted to excel in their love 
of justice. Another scroll, placed between the cru¬ 
cifix and the throne, varies this theme and contex¬ 
tualises it in history: Tusticia e terris iam dudum 
evicta recessi Ab Carolo nuper duce vocata veniT 
This sentence is evidently to be understood as 
uttered by the crowned figure whose attributes, 
albeit in a somewhat unusual way, identify her as 
the cardinal virtue. She wears her hair down and 
bears, in her right hand, an upright unsheathed 
sword, while her left hand gently touches a fleur- 
de-lys which is part of a Burgundian armoury 
crest in front of her. Four additional female fig¬ 
ures, their blond hair swept by the wind, also float 
before her, surrounding the blazon and holding 
it - although, to judge by their graceful counte¬ 
nance, actual support is hardly needed to balance 
it in the undefined space which opens over yet 
another figure at the bottom of the composition. 
The tetrad hovering above his head is identifiable 
as Veritas, Sagacitas, Sobrietas, and Castitas by 
means of inscriptions on their bodies. In their lav¬ 
ish outfits, they are appropriately dressed for the 
part, and their respective scrolls support their role 
in the overall composition, turning them into a 
chorus of virtues who assist the figure of Iustitia. 8 
To a certain extent we may conjecture that this can 

picture. See his c Le parchemin de Montpellier, une image 
troublante du regne de Charles le Temeraire’, in Journal 
des savants (2010), 307-70. We share many views while 
focusing on different aspects. Readers of both texts will 
find that they complement each other well, my own 
claiming no more than adding perspectives from art his¬ 
tory to the historians impressive contribution. 

7. See Wisdom of Solomon 1:1 (‘Diligete justiciam qui judi- 
catis ter ram'); the other verse translates ‘Driven away 
from earth since long, I, Justice, reappear at Charles’s 
urging.’ 

8. ‘Omnia vinco’; ‘In tempore ago’; ‘Deo prae omnibus 
placeo’; and ‘Longevos nutrio’ 
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Figure 17: 

Detail from Plate 16. 


also be said of the figure at the bottom (Figure 17). 
Holding a sword in his right hand, he echoes the 
iconography of Iustitia, and further articulates one 
of her standard attributes by displaying an open 
book in his left hand. A short text, 'Nihil sine me 5 , 
is displayed on the pages facing the beholder. The 
mans firm frontal gaze also seems to be an echo 
of hers, yet it does not necessarily follow that he 
is just another representation of justice. Firstly, it 
would be awkward if this allegory was repeated 
twice in the composition. Secondly, it would be 
unusual to see Iustitia depicted as a male person. 
Thirdly, the figure is dressed in a way which obvi¬ 
ously does not match the usual iconography of 
justice. The man is vertically split in two. His right 
half is in full armour. His left half, in contrast, is 
attired in a red gown, decoratively bordered with 
white cloth strips. Surprisingly, he is bare-headed; 
he does not wear a helmet, as his partly bellicose 
outfit would seem to require, nor a cap, as would 
be fitting with his civil vestment. What is more, he 
stands bare-footed on the platform that is at the 
very bottom of the composition. All this calls for a 


specific explanation which, however, scholars have 
been unable to give. While I have to admit that I 
cannot provide satisfactory evidence in this essay, 
certain observations are worth adding to what is 
known already. 

Three words or more were originally written 
on the platform, most of which are unfortunately 
worn away. Only consilium 5 can be deciphered. 
Disadvantageous as this loss is, the missing 
parts of the inscription probably would not have 
explained the visual anomalies. The right word 
on the forefront may once have read 'burgundurn 
or, more likely, secundum 5 , which does not leave 
much room for explanatory terms. What, then, 
can we say before admitting hermeneutic defeat? 
Several authors have already made valuable con¬ 
tributions to our understanding of the picture. In 
1894 Anatole Perrault-Dabot gave a description 
of the previously unstudied image, which he con¬ 
sidered interesting mainly because he assumed 
that it might give us a contemporary testimony to 
Charles the Bolds true image and likeness. Start¬ 
ing from the fact that the blazon and Iustitias dis- 
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tich both unmistakably allude to Charles, he made 
the point that the enigmatic person at the base of 
the picture must represent the duke himself. The 
mans facial features do not obviate this possibil¬ 
ity. His beard certainly was not a regular feature of 
Charles s appearance. Perrault-Dabot stressed that 
other portraits of the duke show him as a bearded 
man, too. 9 Sadly, all the visual sources he was able 
to give either postdate Charles the Bolds own 
time (even those that Perrault-Dabot claimed to 
be contemporaneous) or, as in a Flemish picture 
that he believed to show the transfer of St Per- 
petuas relics from Dinant to Bouvignes in 1466, 
do not actually depict the duke. Yet we have writ¬ 
ten testimony that Charles sported a beard dur¬ 
ing his campaign against the Swiss. 10 Based on 
this evidence, it seems acceptable to assume that 
he might have been depicted as a bearded man on 
the Montpellier parchment. In this vein, Werner 
Paravicini insisted on the striking physical resem¬ 
blance between Charles the Bold and the compos¬ 
ite man when he discussed the parchment in 1995. 
He preferred a different solution, though, wonder¬ 
ing if the beard alludes to Charlemagne, who was 
indeed known as a bearded man to fifteenth-cen- 

9. See A. Perrault-Dabot, ‘Un portrait de Charles le 
Temeraire. Miniature inedite du XVe siecle’, in Bulletin 
archeologique du Comite des travaux historiques et scienti- 
fiques (1894), 432-44, esp. 434 ff. 

10. See W. Paravicini, Karl der Kuhne oder das Ende des 
Hauses Burgund (Gottingen, 1976), 106. The paint¬ 
ing which Perrault-Dabot considered to depict Charles, 
then as the Comte de Charolais, at the time of the sack of 
Dinant in 1466, in his catalogue of evidence, seemed to 
come closest to what may have been a contemporaneous 
visual source. However, it is now much more convinc¬ 
ingly thought to represent a procession with the relics 
of St Foillan. See N. Reynaud, ‘Un tableau du XVe siecle 
provenant d’Abbeville. La translation de la chasse de saint 
Foillan’, in Bulletin de la Societe de Vhistoire de lartfran- 
gais (1980), 21-27, esp. 22 f., and M. Comblen-Sonkes, 
‘No. 154. Anonyme, La translation de la chasse de saint 
Foillan, in Musees de Vlnstitut de France (Les Primitifs 
flamands, part 1. Corpus de la peinture des anciens Pays- 
Bas meridionaux au quinzieme siecle, vol. 15), (Brussels, 
1988), 23-41, where Reynaud’s view is confirmed. 


tury artists. This begs the question how precisely 
this role models presence on the parchment would 
have to be explained. Anyway, Paravicini comes to 
a different conclusion in a more recent reappraisal 
where he unfavourably discusses the idea, put for¬ 
ward in a debate on his first contribution, that the 
outfit alludes to the Burgundian chancellor. He 
now sees a more abstract image of ducal rulership 
in the man, whose allegorical status thus becomes 
less ambiguous. It is on this basis that Paravicini 
finds the qualities of peace and justice or, as he 
puts it more precisely, of armed peace and peace¬ 
making justice unified in the enigmatic figure. 11 
It is indeed obvious that the man on the platform 
somehow mediates between the very idea of jus¬ 
tice and its enforcement on earth. Peace, however, 
is not explicitly evoked in the picture. 

While ideas on good government are unmis¬ 
takably implied, their programmatic relevance 
would not shrink if we admitted that the fig¬ 
ure represents the rulers own person, as leffrey 
Chipps Smith did when he argued that Charles 
was conceived as an ‘ideal ruler and judge’ by the 
composer of the image. 12 We will return to his 
point. For the moment, suffice it to say that I sup- 

11. See W. Paravicini, Tax et Justitia. Charles le Temeraire ou 
la theologie politique par l’image’, in Bulletin de la Societe 
nationale des antiquaires de France (1995), 333-37, 335 
£, and W. Paravicini, ‘“Vernunftiger Wahnsinn”. Karl der 
Kuhne, Herzog von Burgund (1433-1477)’, in Karl der 
Kuhne (1433-1477). Kunst, Krieg und Hofkultur, eds. S. 
Marti et al. (Antwerp, 2008), 39-49,.40. Paravicini (2010), 
334 ffl, gives an acute discussion of the problem, reiterat¬ 
ing his doubts about the parchment being a ducal portrait 
and his own vote for Charlemagne. In my view, though, 
the implication of contemporary urgency in the image is 
too strong to support the idea that the emperor is repre¬ 
sented. 

12. See J. C. Smith, ‘Margaret of York and the Burgundian 
Portrait Tradition’, in Margaret of York , Simon Marmion , 
and ‘The Visions of TondaV. Papers Delivered at a Sympo¬ 
sium Organized by the Department of Manuscripts of the 
J. Paul Getty Museum, ed. Th. Kren (Malibu, 1992), 47-56, 
50. 
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port the view that Charless chancellor is not the 
person represented. The main reason to admit his 
presence in the picture would be the mans gar¬ 
ment, qualified by Herve Pinoteau as a magis¬ 
trates. Actually it is not easy to specify the office of 
the figure by means of his dress. It seems to share 
some similarities with a Burgundian judges offi¬ 
cial attire, yet without coming sufficiently close to 
exclude all other possibilities. Contemporaneous 
costumes that more or less bear some resemblance 
to our example are worn by one of the burgers 
who, on a petit patron for a Burgundian tapestry 
welcome Alexander the Great, and by the knights 
of the order of the Golden Fleece. However, these 
comparisons also provide only partial matches. 13 
It is easier to comment on the attributes. The book 
may represent the Bible or a law code, with the 
short moral imperative displayed on the pages sup¬ 
porting the importance of either. There is a small 
sign between the words which may or may not be 
the Redeemer s monogram. Chances are that it is a 
mere ornament. 14 The sword can be understood as 

13. See A. E. Popham, Two Fifteenth-Century Drawings for 
Tapestry in the British Museum’, in Burlington Magazine , 
45 (1924), No. 257, 60-66, Figure A (the kneeling figure’s 
attire); S. McKendrick, ‘No. 21’, in Karl der Kuhne (2008), 
192-93 with Figure 74 (attire of the order of the Golden 
Fleece); and, for the judge’s attire, R. H. Marijnissen, 
Hieronymus Bosch. The Complete Works. Expanded Reprint 
with a supplement on the Hieronymus Bosch Research since 
1985 (Antwerp, 2007), 342 (Hieronymus Bosch’s Avaricia 
scene from the Tabletop of the Seven Deadly Sins’ in the 
Prado, where the judge wears a red robe) and xvi (where 
the picture is dated after 1500). A dress code for judges 
was laid down in the ordinance of Thionville in 1473, 
which asks court presidents to wear ‘manteaulx d’escarlate 
vermeille, fourez de laitires et ouvers d’un coste; see the 
text edition in J. van Rompaey, De Grote Raad van de 
hertogen van Boergondie en het parlement van Mechelen 
(Brussels, 1973), bijlage v, 493-504, 499. However, attires 
on Jan Coessaet’s ‘Session of the Parliament of Mechlin 
headed by Charles the Bold’ in Mechlin’s council hall do 
not bear very close resemblance to pur figure’s dress; see 
Rompaey, plate after 64, and (for the costumes of Burgun¬ 
dian magistrates in general), M. Beaulieu and J. Bayle, Le 
costume en Bourgogne de Philippe le Hardi a la mort de 
Charles le Temeraire (1364-1477% (Paris, 1956), 129 ff. 
None of the sources seems to fit satisfactorily. N. Reynaud, 


a symbol of justice. Admittedly rulers never hold 
their weapon this way in medieval scenes of juris¬ 
diction, where Lordship, like the idea of justice, is 
visually connected to unsheathed blades. This is 
not the case here. The swords symbolism, respon¬ 
sive as it is to the sword of Iustitia in the picture’s 
upper realm, may actually convey additional cer¬ 
emonial aspects of rulership. Now it is interesting 
to see that the sword also played a decisive role 
in the Burgundian state ceremonial (though the 
term "state 5 has, of course, to be taken with a pinch 
of salt). At Philip the Goods funeral ceremony 
in Bruges, a ritual was introduced that obviously 
drew on the sign language of French monarchi¬ 
cal office. Philips sword was born by his master 
of the horse in its ornate sheath behind the cof¬ 
fin and, after the performance of significant ges¬ 
tures, handed to Charles the Bold. In this context, 
the sword was a symbol of power which evoked 
the fusion of governmental, military, and juridi¬ 
cal functions in the rulers person. 15 We can even 
make sense of the word consilium’ in this vein. In 

‘Sur la double representation de Guillaume Jouvenel des 
Ursins et sur ses emblemes’, in Revue de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale , No. 44 (1992), 50-57, 50, insists on the official’ 
status of Jouvenel’s dress in B. N. ms. lat. 4915, fol. 21. Sim¬ 
ilar measures were taken in Burgundy, as the anonymous 
account of Charles the Bold’s entry into Dijon notes that 
Hugonet wore ‘ung manteau vermeil’ and a furred hat of 
identical colour comme habit appartenant a tel hault et 
noble office’; see Chabeuf (1902), 289 f. That does not nec¬ 
essarily mean, however, that Perrault-Dabot (1894), 439, 
was right when he identified the garment on the parch¬ 
ment as a chancellor’s outfit. 

14. I was more straightforward about how to decipher the 
‘monogram’ in the talk this essay is based upon. Paravi- 
cini (2010), 322, showed me that caution is indicated. For 
an earlier discussion, see Smith (1992), 49 f. 

15. See E. Tabri, Political Culture in the Early Northern 
Renaissance. The Court of Charles the Bold , Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy (1467-1477% (Lewiston, 2004), 101 ff. It is worth 
recalling the practice that, in France, the connetable had 
his sword carried in front of him when he travelled as a 
representative of his lord. It is reported that Charles the 
Bold was furious when the connetable of Saint-Pol per¬ 
formed this ritual at the occasion of his entry into Bruges. 
This performance obviously threatened the duke’s juridi- 
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his discussion of the term, Paravicini found it hard 
to believe that Charles should have emphatically 
stressed his councils participation in his exertion 
of juridical power. If, however, the term is read as 
a footnote, as it were, to the functions inscribed 
onto the figures body, the term becomes less 
problematic: in the Nicomachean Ethics, Aristotle 
considered council as a virtue necessary for rul¬ 
ers. 16 Yet it remains unclear why, if this hunch were 
correct, the quality in question would not have 
become one of the virtues supporting the Burgun¬ 
dian arms. 

What is more, all this evidence does not help 
when it comes to explaining the absence of head¬ 
dress and shoes. Perrault-Dabot fancied that a for¬ 
gotten pilgrimage or similar event might provide 
an explanation for the bare feet. 17 Yet no such event 
has been discovered by Charless biographers. 
Anyway, such episodes just do not constitute the 
kind of facts that would have been suitable for a 
hieratical representation so full of allegorical pre¬ 
tension. Would not we, by way of extension, also 
have to assume that Charles the Bold once wore an 
outfit similar to our figure? He probably never did. 
That said, the Montpellier parchment is not the 
first instance in which the idea of combining dif¬ 


cal sovereignty in symbolic terms. See O. Cartellieri, Am 
Hofe der Herzoge von Burgund. Kultur-Historische Bilder 
(Basel, 1926), 66; and R. E. Giesey, The Royal Funeral 
Ceremony in Renaissance France (Geneva, 1960), 68. The 
French connetable apparently took it for granted that the 
ritual was associated with his personal rights, whereas 
Charles the Bold understood it as a violation of territo¬ 
rial sovereignty. We probably have to read the sword on 
the Montpellier parchment in this context of rulership 
iconography rather than merely as a juridical symbol. 
In this context, it is also interesting to recall that Charles 
the Bold made his 1474 entry to Dijon in full armour in 
order to give it, according the contemporary account, a 
‘triumpheuse aspect; see Chabeuf (1902), 285. 

16. See J. Quillet, ‘Community’, in The Cambridge History 
of Medieval Political Thought 350-1450 , ed. J. H. Burns 
(Cambridge, 1988), 520-72, 545 f„ where she refers to 
Nicomachean Ethics VI, 1142 b 16. Perrault-Dabot 
(1894), 440, argued that a council of virtues was evoked 


ferent types of dress on one person occurs. When 
Philip the Good visited Ghent in 1458, one of the 
attractions on his processional route was a repre¬ 
sentation of the three estates of the community. 
They were personified by a man who had a cleric s 
headdress, while the right part of his body was 
covered by a noblemans long silk robe, and his left 
side attired like a field labourer. 18 Here, I think, we 
find a conceptual parallel or remote source for the 
figure in question. The representation amalgam¬ 
ates different functions of society into one single 
person, and may thus be considered an integrative 
abstraction of the body politic. Besides the Ghent 
pageant, I can find only one previous attempt to 
illustrate this concept. It dates from the fourteenth 
century and approaches the subject in a far less 
complex and less obscure way (Figure 18). When 
it comes to the ideas actual relevance for Charles 
the Bolds political rhetoric, however, we have a 
glorious example of its application in a speech 
delivered by his chancellor, Guillaume Hugonet, 
at the assembly of the General Estates in 1473: in 
this propagandistic discourse, he employed the 
body metaphor to praise the dukes struggle for 
the welfare of his subjects, while at the same time 
urging them to collaborate for the sake of political 


in the term. In the same vein, Jean-Pierre Callu, in a 
discussion with Paravicini (1995), 336 f., pointed to an 
abstract meaning of the term that brought it close to intel¬ 
ligence and wisdom in the eyes of certain writers. 

17. See Perrault-Dabot (1894), 440. 

18. The character held a scroll saying ‘Diligam te Domine 
fortitudo mea’. See Smith (1990), 267, who sees in Mars 
an evocation of the duke, as well as E. Varenbergh, ‘Fetes 
donnees a Philippe-le-Bon et Isabelle de Portugal, a 
Gand, en 1457’, in Annales de la Societe royale des beaux - 
arts et de litterature de Gand , 12 (1869-72), 1-36, 15 £, 
where Mars is interpreted as God. Associating God with 
the ruler was possible by way of applied typology. As early 
as 1432, the three estates had been represented in Paris. 
For this example, see Ch. de Merindol, ‘Theatre et poli¬ 
tique a la fin du moyen age. Les entrees royales et autres 
ceremonies mises au point et nouveaux aper^us’, in Thea¬ 
tre et spectacles hier et aujourd’hui. Moyen Age et Renais¬ 
sance (Paris, 1991), 179-212,181. 
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unity. 19 To be sure, the red garment worn on the 
Montpellier parchment is not a clerics, though 
the Bible - if it is a Bible - and the sword, rooted 
as they are in juridical symbolism, may also rep¬ 
resent the two powers. If they do not, however, we 
may still have reason to see the body politic repre¬ 
sented here. In our fourteenth-century example, 
too, the church was absent from the organs of the 
body. If we accept the body politic to be at the 
basis of the iconographical invention, we are also 
able to explain why the feet of our representation 
are unshod. They are allegorical feet, as it were. 
They represent the third estate according to John 
of Salisbury’s extremely influential allegory of the 
body politic, and such might be the case here. In 
the same vein, the figures head remains unpro¬ 
tected in this representation because it is an alle¬ 
gorical head. Following the same medieval tradi¬ 
tion of symbolising society by means of the body 
parts, the head usually stands for the sovereign 
ruler. This ruler in Burgundy being Charles the 

19. See, on the allegory of the state in the Avis au roys man¬ 
uscript from c. 1360, W. Briickle, Civitas terrena. Herr- 
schaftsreprdsentation und politischer Aristotelismus in 
der franzosischen Kunst 1270-1380 (Munich, 2005), 228 
ff. On Hugenofs speech, see J. Bartier, ‘Un discours du 
chancelier Hugonet aux Etats Generaux de 1473’, in Bulle¬ 
tin de la commission royale d’histoire , 107 (1942), 127-56, 
esp. 138 (where the allegory of the body is exemplified) 
and 139 (where unity of the body politic is arrogated by 
Hugenot). Interestingly, Vanderjagt (1981), 57, stresses 
that Charles the Bold avoided referring to the institution 
of the church when it came to legitimising his role as a 
just ruler. 

20. Rather than from the pope as P. Ehm-Schnock suggests in 
a short commentary that passes over the pictures icono¬ 
graphical complexity. See her “‘Tres invaincu Cesar”. 
Antikenrezeption am burgundischen Hof unter Philipp 
dem Guten und Karl dem Kiihnen, in The Mediation of 
Symbol in late Medieval and Early Modern Times. Medien 
der Symbolik in Spdtmittelalter und Fruher Neuzeit, eds. R. 
Suntrup et al. (Frankfurt, 2005), 275-95,287. Charles the 
Bolds attempts to stress his role as a cultor iustitae and, 
increasingly, his political sovereignty are well known. See 
A. Leguai, Charles le Temeraire et l’histoire, in Publica¬ 
tions du Centre Europeen detudes burgundo-medianes , 21 
(1981), 47-52, and A. G. Jongkess, ‘Charles le Temeraire 


Bold, it must have seemed all but natural to con¬ 
fer his personal facial features on the man, and 
thus to confirm his embodiment of the common 
good. In this fusion, associations with the dukes 
overall role as a vicar of God must have been very 
welcome, as they helped to confirm the independ¬ 
ence of his realm from the kingdom of France. 20 

Even if this interpretation was right, some 
problems would nonetheless remain unsolved. 
What, for instance, led to the combination of 
Veritas, Sagacitas, Sobrietas, and Castitas? The 
choice of virtues may mirror Charless personal 
predilections, as I have not been able to find this 
combination in any other written or visual work 
of art. Why do they wear their hair down? Why 
is Veritas garlanded with ivy? In what is supposed 
to be another representation of Charles the Bold, 
he wears a wreath of ivy on his head. This specific 
testimony of his love for ancient culture dates 
from his later years and has been explained as an 
echo of Giovanni Candidas post-1472 presence at 

et la souverainete. Quelques considerations’ [1980], in 
idem , Burgundica et varia , (Hilversum, 1990), 191-211, 
esp. 195 f. In 1466, Charles the Bold told the burghers of 
Abbeville that his main reason for visiting the city was 
to bring them ‘bonne justice’, see A. Ledieu, ‘La premiere 
entree du comte de Charolais a Abbeville, le 2 mai 1466’, 
in Bulletin historique et philologique (1898), 739-47, 743. 
In 1467, he entitled himself a prince juge’ according to 
G. Chastellain, Chronique, in idem , Oeuvres, ed. J. M. 
B. C. Kervyn de Lettenhove, 8 vols (Brussels, 1863-66), 
vol. 5, 291. It is widely ignored, however, that as early as 
1469, Charles was called a souverain seigneur’ by Dijon 
magistrates, and a ‘souuerain signeur et prince’ on the 
occasion of his wife’s entry into Mons; see Quarre (1969), 
326, and Anon., Relation en prose et en vers, de lajoyeuse 
entree d Mons, en 1470, de Marguerite d’Yorck dAngleterre 
et de Marie de Bourgogne, ed. A. Lacroix (Mons, 1842), 
12. For subsequent years, there is more evidence of this 
phrase being used in official Burgundian correspond¬ 
ence, though it does not seem that this always implied a 
statement of political sovereignty. See W. Paravicini, ‘Mon 
souvereign seigneur’, in Power and Persuasion. Essays on 
the Art of State Building in Honour of W. P. Blockmans, 
eds. P. Hoppenbrouwers et al. (Turnhout, 2010), 27-48, 
esp. 38. 
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Figure 18: France, "Allegory of the Body Politic, Avis aus Roys , parchment, c. 1450s, Pierpont Morgan Library New York, 
M. 456, fol. 5. 


his court. 21 But this parallel explains neither why 
Veritas should be adorned with ivy, nor why she 
should be distinguished at all among the other 
virtues involved in the allegory of justice. Blood 
sprinkling on the head of Iustitia is certainly a 
rather surprising iconographic invention, too. As 
far as I can see, Scripture does not provide a reason 

21. See H. Keller, "Ein neues Bildnis Karls des Kuhnen?’ in 
Festgabe fur Paul Kirn zum 70. Geburtstag dargebracht von 
Freunden und Schulern , ed. E. Kaufmann (Berlin, 1961), 
245-54, 249. - A testimony to the range of possible com¬ 
binations of virtues in the later Middle Ages is given in 
a French manuscript from c. 1300 in the British Library, 
Arundel 83, fol. 129 r , where Veritas is shown as a mem¬ 
ber of the Iustitia branch, whereas Sobrietas stems from 
Temperantia, and Castitas from Fides. However, Sagaci- 


for it. In theology, the blood shed by the crucified 
Christ is considered a means to cleanse human¬ 
ity of original sin, which is why in late medieval 
painting Adams skull is often conveniently posi¬ 
tioned to receive the blood under the cross. Iusti¬ 
tia evidently does not need to be redeemed in the 
same way. What we can safely say, however, is that 

tas is not mentioned in this genealogical tree of virtues. 
See also, at the Bibliotheque Royale in Brussels, Christine 
de Pisans Epistre d’Othea ms. 9559, fol. 7. It has Iustitia 
accompanied by inscriptions that include a wide range of 
. assisting virtues, which yet again only partly match our 
group (Veritas and Consilium are included). Paravicini 
(2010), 326, gives further evidence for idiosyncratic com¬ 
binations of virtues in the cultural realm discussed here. 


i 
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Figure 19: Hans Memling, An Allegory, oil on panel, c. 1470- 1475, Musee Jacquemart-Andre Paris. 
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the author wanted to show her being consecrated. 
He may have intended to grant the duke, who 
could not claim an unction ritual for himself, an 
aura of sanctification in the metonymic chain that 
links the upper and the lower parts of the com¬ 
position. That said, the invention does not seem 
to make sense in theological terms. 22 This prompts 
me to doubt that a cleric could have conceived the 
image. It seems that an attempt was made to fuse 
received ideas on righteous Christian rulership 
with new concepts stemming from other sources 
when the inventor of the Montpellier parchment 
placed a blood-baptised Iustitia on top of a por¬ 
trait of Charles the Bold as the vicar of Christ, 
blended with a representation of the body politic. 
There is a kinship between this recontextualisation 
strategy and the three estates replacing prophets 
in one of the 1474 Dijon pageants, comparing as 
they do the duke to the Redeemer. In the light of 
contemporary political theory, the arrangement of 
this mystere should not be underestimated. It was 
probably conceived by the local authorities, who 
edited the final version of the programme, rather 
than by the greyfriar who had been commis¬ 
sioned with the choice of citations. 23 In any case, 

22. F. Deuchler, ‘Philipp der Gute von Burgund als Auftragge- 
ber. Vermutungen zum Berner Tausendblumenteppich, 
in Jahrbuch des Bernischen Historischen Museums , 45/46 
(1965/66), 9-29, 24, esp. note 62 (erroneously consider¬ 
ing the parchment to be yet unpublished), made the point 
that a connection between Adams baptism through the 
blood of Christ and the Christian rulers unction must lie 
at the roots of the iconographic riddle. But his digressive 
ideas on the relevance of political concepts of a regained 
Earthly Paradise are not helpful in our context. He also 
seems to imply that the four cardinal virtues are depicted 
on the parchment, which is obviously wrong. 

23. On the authors of the concepts for the entry pageants, 
see the sources in Chabeuf (1902), 271 f. and 314 f., and 
Quarre (1969), 328 f. At the time of the actual event, the 
greyfriar was already deceased. 

24. See Paravicini (1995), 336, and Paravicini (2010), 354 f. 
(where several possibilities are taken into account). The 
grande salle in Mechlins council hall, for instance, would 
have been a particularly appropriate place for the display. 


it is remarkable that a slight shift towards secular 
contexts was thus enacted without denying the 
soteriological overall context of Charles the Bolds 
prophet-guided entry. If the Montpellier parch¬ 
ment does not exactly confirm such a tendency, 
it gives another contemporaneous example of 
attempts to visualise the political concept of the 
body politic. 

Unless new evidence is discovered, it will 
remain impossible to tell what the Montpellier 
parchment was intended for. Paravicini seductively 
regarded it as the model for a picture to be dis¬ 
played in a public space. One of the rooms where 
Charles the Bold held his audiences would have 
been an appropriate location for a larger version. 
This is as close as we can get to the final purpose 
of the picture which on stylistic grounds I believe 
was made by a master from Bruges or Brussels. 24 
Whatever the envisaged audience, it seems that 
this work of art is part of a visual culture that can 
also be detected in other examples of Burgundian 
art. Pageantry survives almost exclusively in writ¬ 
ten accounts, but they give us a sense of the extent 
to which the authors of the programmes were 
concerned with enigmatic meaning. A visual echo 

See M. van der Vennet, ‘Lancienne maison echevinale 
de Malines, in Revue beige darcheologie et d’histoire de 
Yart> 22 (1953), 3-32, 15, where the medieval decoration 
of the room is discussed. To be sure, princely palaces in 
Bruges or Brussels cannot be excluded either, especially 
as the parchment might well originate from one of these 
two cities. In many details, it comes close to the stylistic 
features of the few works that can be ascribed to the mas¬ 
ter of St Barbara. Consider, for example, the shape and 
expression of his female heads, but also his rendering of 
hands and pleats. For a discussion of this masters work, 
see M. J. Friedlander, ‘Der Meister der Barbaralegende, in 
Jahrbuch fur Kunstwissenschaft, 2/3 (1924/25), 20-25, and 
G. J. HoogewerfF, De Noord-Nederlandsche Schilderkunst , 
The Hague, Bd. 1 (1936), 480 ff., where he discusses a 
picture showing a St Catherine who looks very similar to 
the allegories on the Montpellier parchment. Note, how¬ 
ever, that this picture is attributed by M. J. Friedlander, 
Early Netherlandish Painting , vol. IV. Hugo van der Goes 
(Leyden, 1969), 86, suppl. 125, to the master of St Gudula, 
who seems to be a younger follower of the Barbara master. 
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of such events can be grasped in Hans Memlings 
Allegory with a Virgin (Figure 19). It actually 
resembles a mystere shown on the occasion of the 
Feast of the Pheasant in Lille, 1454, where a naked 
woman with wine pouring from her breasts was 
guarded by two lions. 25 Neither of these works has 
been fully explained to date, and more examples 
from court feasts could be added. Maybe some of 
them were even meant to be unfathomable. In a 
short essay on symbolism and senefiance in the 
Middle Ages, Robert Guiette ascribed obscurity to 
courtly romance as a dominant aesthetic feature. 
The same holds true for the decoration of tourna¬ 
ments and similar events: we must consider exege¬ 
sis of coded images as a favoured amusement of the 
elites, and access to codes and clues an issue of cul¬ 
tural capital. Birgit Franke, in her overview of Bur¬ 
gundian court feasts, was probably too optimistic 
about how meaning would have been mediated on 
the spot. 26 The above-mentioned English noble¬ 
man who had come to celebrate Margaret of Yorks 
marriage, for example, was not provided with sat¬ 
isfactory information. To be sure, there is evidence 
that orators were occasionally employed to convey 
explanations for the most important guests. Signs 
with verses or names would also have been used. 
Such was the case when twelve virtues paraded at 
the Feast of the Pheasant in 1454. In 1458, Ghent 


25. See M. Comblen-Sonkes, ‘No. 157. Groupe Memlinc. 
Une allegoric’ in Musees de Flnstitut de France (1988), 
77-86, esp. 82 ff., and (drawing on far-fetched compari¬ 
sons) B. Baert, ‘The “Allegory with a Virgin” Contribu¬ 
tions to the Solution of an Iconographical Enigma’, in 
Memling Studies. Proceedings of the International Collo¬ 
quium , eds. H. Verougstraete et al. (Leuven, 1997), 195- 
210. O. Cartellieri, ‘Das Fasanenfest. Am Hofe der Her- 
zoge von Burgund (1454)’, in Historisch-politische Blatter 
fur das katholische Deutschland, 167 (1921), 65-80 and 
141-58, gives a description of the Feast of the Pheasant. 
On p. 77, he rightly points to the fact that several alle¬ 


even commissioned a theatre play that, on the day 
after Philip the Goods entry, aimed to explain the 
meaning of the pageants that had been shown dur¬ 
ing the ceremony. However, nothing of the kind is 
reported for the pageants of the Bruges entry. 27 To 
a certain extent, mystification seems to have been 
part of the aim with some performances and icon- 
ographic inventions in Burgundian culture. The 
theatre play that explained the 1458 Ghent pag¬ 
eants implies that explanations were considered 
appropriate or even necessary Court festivities and 
public pageantry do not seem to have essentially 
differed in how they mongered information and 
arcane meaning. The communication of meaning 
would not be refused, but it would be mediated in 
forms that helped to distinguish between more and 
less privileged audiences. In the same vein as the 
festivities discussed here, the Montpellier parch¬ 
ment may have been designed to obscure meaning 
deliberately by virtue of idiosyncratic iconographic 
choices. This does not mean that the author or 
commissioner wished to restrict the audience alto¬ 
gether. It means that he staged arcane meaning in 
the face of an audience which, lacking complete 
insight, was expected to wonder at the depth and 
range of the allegory, and, on that basis, to contem¬ 
plate the depth and range of their rulers political 
authority. 


gories, the naked woman included, were a bit hard to 
understand. He also mentions on p. 153 that an allegory 
of the Church, which was part of the pageantry, required 
detailed explanations in what he considers to have been 
the official report of the event. 

26. See R. Guiette, ‘Symbolisme et “senefiance” au moyen 
age’, in Romanica Gandensia , 8 (1960), 33-49, 48 f., and 
B. Franke, ‘Feste, Turniere und stadtische Einzuge, in Die 
Kunst der burgundischen Niederlande. Eine Einfuhrung, 
eds. B. Franke and B. Welzel (Berlin, 1997), 65-84, 74. 

27. See Arnade (1996), 141, and Ramakers (2005), 168 ff. 
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Plate 16: Burgundian Netherlands, Allegory of the Ruler as a Good 
Judge , parchment, c. 1470, Mediatheque centrale d’agglomeration 
Emile Zola Montpellier, No. 10352. 
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